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by the execution of his sister-in-law, he would not be
provoked into playing the game of Spain.

A warrant for the execution had been drawn soon
after the adjournment of Parliament, and all through
December and January Elizabeth's ministers kept
urging her to sign it. At length, when the Scotch
and French ambassadors were gone, and with them
the last excuse for delay, she signed it in the presence
of Davison (who had lately been made co-secretary
with Walsingham), and directed him to have it sealed
(February 1). What else passed between them on
that occasion must always remain uncertain, because
Davison's four written statements, and his answers at
his trial, differ in important particulars not only from
the Queen's account but from one another. So much,
however, will to most persons who examine the
evidence be very clear. Elizabeth meant the execution
to take-place. There is no reason to doubt Davison's
statement that she "forbade him to trouble her any
further, or let her hear any more thereof till it was
done, seeing that for her part she had now performed
all that either in law or reason could be required of
her," But signing the warrant, as both of them knew,
was not enough. The formal delivery of it to some
person, with direction to carry it out, was the final
step necessary. This, by Davison's own admission, the
Queen managed to evade. He saw that she wished to
thrust the responsibility upon him and Walsingham,
and he suspected that she meant to disavow them.
Although, therefore, she had enjoined strict secrecy,
he laid the matter before Hatton and Burghley.

Burghley assembled in his own room the Earls of